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CHILDREN ARE THE FUTURE 


If ever the world needed to look 
to its children, now is the time. 
And we are now free to turn our 
attention to the best that we can do 
for the youth of our Nation and 
of the world. 

Here in the United States we 
know that our programs for chil- 
dren are spotty and scattered. 
Health services are unavailable for 
children in many counties and 
small towns. The areas in which 
child-welfare services are pro- 


vided are even more limited. 
Many States, and large areas 


within States, have school facili- 
ties that are inadequate in quan- 
tity, quality, and accessibility. 
Many of our child-labor laws still 
permit children to leave school 
for work at 14 or 15 years of age, 
and most of them fail to regulate 
the employment of children in 
industrialized agriculture. These 
are a few of our deficiencies. 

“Our Concern Every Child” was 
the 1940 White House Conference 
challenge to make our programs 
for children Nation-wide. The 
war has delayed us, but we have 4 
more years to go to make good on 
our 1940 convictions, before it is 
time for another decennial White 
House Conference on Children. 

In “Building the Future for 
Children and Youth,” the National 
Commission on Children in War- 
time repeated the challenge and 
‘alled for recognition of the prin- 
ciple that health and welfare of 
children, no less than their educa- 
tion, are public responsibilities. 
The commission urged the exten- 
sion of these services, of educa- 
tional opportunity, and of related 
programs necessary to full oppor- 
tunity for children. 

At the recent meeting of the 
commission the most active dis- 
cussion centered on how we 


an 
bring home to the fathers and 
mothers in each city, town, and 


county the fact that these programs 
are their programs and that the 


health and welfare of their own 
children can be assured only if all 
children have access to these servy- 
ices as a matter of right. Can we 
doubt that if all parents realized 
fully what communities must pro- 
vide if all children are to have 
their fair chance, we would get the 
legislation, the public appropria- 
tions, and the voluntary programs 
that we need? 

In some 20 States we have State 
commissions on children and 
youth, or committees studying spe- 
cial programs needed for children, 
Their work will mean that in those 
States there will be a review of 
children’s needs and there will be 
proposals for citizens’ groups and 
State legislatures to consider and 
act upon. Let us extend such 
committees to the other States and 
carry the impetus to our home 
communities. Each community 
should determine to raise the aver- 
age in its provision for children 
and youth until we can claim a 
well-rounded Nation-wide  pro- 
gram. 

From other countries are coming 
inquiries as to what the United 
States is doing and is planning to 
do for its youth. It is now time 
that we make definite commitment 
to provide whatever is necessary 
in public services and voluntary 
effort to equip our youth for a 
worthy part in the life of the 
world. To fail in this would be 
to betray not only our own Nation, 
but all who are trying to build the 
foundations of a just and enduring 
peace. 


Lronarp W. Mayo. 


Chairman, National Commission 
on Children in Wartime 

President, Child Welfare League 
of America. 
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PUT CHILDREN FIRST 


Communities have responsibility to see 


that every child has 


by L. B. SCHWELLENBACH 


Secretary of Labor 


@ I take special pleasure in wel- 
coming you, the members of this 
National Commission, to the De- 
partment of Labor. For 4 years 
you have been performing an In- 
valuable public service as advisers 
to the Children’s Bureau, to which 
our citizens have given not only 
the enormous responsibility of ad- 
ministering child-welfare, child- 
health, and child-labor laws, de- 
signed for the protection and en- 
richment of child life, but the 
broad mandate to “investigate and 
report upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and 
child life.” I know from the tes- 
timony of Miss Katharine F. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, and also from my own ob- 
servations that the Bureau has 
been able to do a vastly better job 
because of the stimulus and coun- 
sel you have brought to it. 


Future obligations to children 


You came into being in 1942 as 
a National Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime. You meet now, 
in this first year of peace, to con- 
sider what your obligations to 
children are in the future. This 
war we have won is only the prel- 
ude to a far greater task—the task 
of reshaping the culture of our 
age. No longer can we live under 


the intolerable tyranny of recur- - 


ring cycles of “prosperity” that 
collapse inevitably in human suf- 
fering and want, of “peace” that 
ends inevitably in organized 
slaughter of people. These tragic 
cycles are not inescapable afflic- 
tions of life; they are evidence of 
the failure of human ingenuity, 
the lack of generosity of spirit. 
We can, if we set our minds and 
hearts to it, banish those affllic- 
tions as certainly as we have ban- 
ished smallpox as a killer of 
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a fair chance in life 


millions. But for this task we 
must have the closest collabora- 
tion of citizens and governments. 
We must have the kind of two-way 
channels of communication which 
you have created here. It is not 
enough for citizens to instruct 
their representatives to pass laws 
to enhance the common good— 
essential though that is in demo- 
cratic government. Laws require 
responsible administration. Re- 
sponsible and responsive adminis- 
tration requires continuing con- 
tact between citizens in govern- 
ment and citizens outside of gov- 
ernment. You have an instrument 
for such contact in this National 
Commission. Maybe it needs re- 
designing to increase its effective- 
ness. That is for you to decide. 


Responsibility of the community 


As a citizen, I have always been 
deeply concerned with the respon- 
sibility of the community for see- 
ing that all children have a fair 
chance, an even start in life. As 
a senator, I had the opportunity 
to lend my support to Federal aid 
for State and community services 
for children. As a Federal judge, 
I made it my practice never to rule 
on the case of any juvenile offender 
against the law without first ac- 
quainting myself with the circum- 
stances of his family life that 
might have contributed to his dif- 
ficulty. As all of you know so well, 
behind every youngster who tan- 
gles with the law you can usually 
find some failure of family or 
community to meet the needs of 
that boy or girl. To punish him 
or her for that failure would be 
not only a miscarriage of justice 
but an aggravation of the sickness 
that he or she suffers. 

About 7 months ago I became 
your Secretary of Labor. It was 
not until then that I had the op- 
portunity for fairly close obser- 
vation of the work of the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau. I confess when 1 
took over the responsibilities of 
this office I had a certain skepti- 
cism as to the suitability of having 
the Children’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor. I have none 
today. 

Congress has given the Depart- 
ment of Labor the duty to “foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United 
States.” Of course their welfare 
is inextricably bound up with the 
welfare of their children. That 
is as it should be. Indeed, I 
should like to add parenthetically, 
I am convinced we would get 
ahead with our business of putting 
our national affairs in order much 
faster if all of us were to measure 
our programs first in terms of their 
effect on the welfare of children 
and second in terms of our special 
interest. 

In time there may develop a 
stronger governmental contender 
for this Bureau than the Depart- 
ment of Labor. For the present 
at least, I know of no locale from 
which the Children’s Bureau could 
work which has a stronger claim 
to it than we have. My personal 
hope is that nothing will be done 
to disturb our close relationship 


CHILDREN OF ALL AGES work in 
hopyards, long hours in the hot sun. 
Such children as a rule are not 
protected by any child-Jabor law. 
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with the Bureau unless and until 
it is given a larger and more sub- 
stantial basis from which to 
operate. 

One of the strengths of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has been its recog- 
nition, almost from its inception, 
of the value of advisory commit- 
tees. I doubt that there is another 
agency of Government which has 
made greater effort to develop 
teamwork among itself, the pro- 
fessions and agencies working in 
the same field, and the citizens of 
the Nation. This teamwork 
should go on. 


Challenges conscience of America 


One of the most fruitful results 
of this teamwork was the report 
which your own National Com- 
mission prepared and released on 
the eve of VJ-day. This report, 
published by the Bureau under the 
title, “Building the Future for 
Children and Youth,” is a dis- 
tinguished public document. You 
have challenged the conscience of 
America in your recital of the 
ways we are short-changing our 
children; of the mothers and 
babies who needlessly die each 
year; of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children suffering from 
diseases and defects for which we 
make no adequate medical provi- 
sion; the quarter-million young- 
sters who are brought into juvenile 
courts each year, many of whose 


troubles could and should have 
been diagnosed and cared for 


years before. You have called at- 
tention to great numbers of chil- 
dren of working mothers who may 
now be denied day care with the 
withdrawal of Federal funds. 
Children employed as messengers, 
as farm workers, and in other oc- 
cupations unprotected either by 
Federal or State law, stare us in 
the face from the pages of your 
report. You have reminded us 
once more of the gross inequities 
in educational opportunity that 
we deal out to many children. 
These startling evidences of our 
unfinished business for the chil- 
dren of the richest nation of the 
world should give pause to all of 
us. Some of them can be wiped 
out by building up the purchasing 
power of family incomes. Some 
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of them can be remedied only by 
a determination of the American 
people that a larger part of ‘their 
national income shall be spent in 
building up child-health, child- 
welfare, and educational services. 
Still others will be resolved only 
when we extend the protective arm 
of the law around all children in 
danger of exploitation, whether it 
be in industry, agriculture, or 
commerce. 


Definite proposals 


You know—I do not have to tell 
you—that the President is deeply 
conscious of the conditions which 
your report has summarized. His 
whole effort to lift minimum wages 
from 40 cents to 65 cents, to extend 
the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, to lay 
the foundations of full employ- 
ment and full production, will all 
help families provide more ade- 
quately for their children. The 
President’s message to Congress on 
national health makes clear his 
conviction that provision of medi- 
eal care and health services for 
children is as much a public re- 
sponsibility as the provision of 
educational opportunities. He has 
called for more Federal support of 
education where that is needed and 
desirable. In all the major areas 
of your concern for children, the 
President has made definite pro- 
posals for action to the Congress. 

Everything that you, as individ- 
uals, can do to increase the under- 
standing of the American people 
of such legislation should be 
done—now. You, better than 
most, are able to make our citizens 
aware of the urgency for action. 

A few minutes ago IT remarked 
that the war we have won is only 
the prelude to a far greater task. 
I called it the task of reshaping 
the culture of our age. Perhaps I 
put it in too fancy terms. What 
I mean is something quite simple. 
I had occasion recently, in talking 
to the Detroit chapter of the Law- 
yers Guild, to recall some remarks 
made to me by a man who had 
lived through the tragedies of our 
last great depression and had been 
in a position to help piece together 
the spirits of men broken by that 
economic collapse. Men who had 


been business titans just a few 
years before came to this official 
for a clean shirt, for railroad fare 
back home, for a menial clerical 
job—for anything that would give 
them just a little sense of decency, 
a little sense of security in life, 
“One night,” my friend said to me, 
“after battling against that kind 
of flood for 12 consecutive hours, 
alight dawned forme. Every man 
who came to my desk, rich man 
and poor man, insisted that the 
only thing he asked from this 
world was security for himself and 
for his family. Suddenly it 
dawned on me. There was only 
one place where security could be 
found. It was in the security of 
your fellow man. If he was se- 
cure, you stood a good chance of 
being secure.” 


Security and the good life for all 


If the light that flashed through 
to this friend of mine could illu- 
mine all of us I believe it would 
reshape the culture of our age ina 
grand way. If we could see in- 
tuitively that the way ahead for 
each of us is to put all of us first, 
we might remake this age. One 
way in which we might begin 
would be to give greater heed to 
the very problems that your com- 
mission has been coping with: The 
needs of children, all children, of 
whatever race, creed, or family cir- 
cumstance. If we could see that 
the lack of physical stamina and 
psychological security in other 
children threatens the physical 
stamina and psychological secu- 
rity of our own children, we might, 
for the best of selfish reasens, 
quicken our pace toward achieving 
security and the good life for all. 

You members of this National 
Commission are well launched in 
such an endeavor. You have my 
profound admiration and respect. 
What you accomplish in vour ses- 
sions here this week will, I am 
confident, help all of us to focus 
our attention, our imagination, 
and our energies on this larger 
objective. 

Remarks made at meeting of the 
National Commission on Children in 
Wartime, at the Children’s Bureau 
Washington, February 5, 1946. 
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PROGRESS IN BUILDING THE FUTURE 
FOR OUR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


National Commission on Children in Wartime 
passes torch to a new Pp -acetime comiuission 


by EDITH ROCKWOOD, Office of the Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Secretary, National Commission on Children in Wartime 


® The National Commission on 
Children in Wartime held its final 
meeting February 5 to 7 at the 
Children’s Bureau and recom- 
mended for peacetime the appoint- 
ment of a National Commission 
for Children and Youth. A plan 
for setting up the new commission 
was outlined. 

Presided over by its chairman, 
Leonard W. Mayo, president of 
the Child Welfare League of 
America, the commission met to 
inquire into what progress had 
been made in carrying out the pro- 
posals made in its 1945 report, 
“Building the Future for Children 
and Youth.” 

Dr. Mayo reviewed the commis- 
sion’s work since it was first called 
together in March 1942 by the 
Children’s Bureau. He described 
the work as “pooling all available 
data about children, promoting 
what we hope have been practical 
ideas for the solution of some of 
the problems, and prodding at 
every effective point to the end that 
something shall be done about it.” 

Speaking of the outlook for 
children in the reconversion 
period, Boris Shishkin, American 
Federation of Labor, said that in 
the past 4 years millions of fami- 
lies have left their homes to live 
in other places, that this shift is 
still going on, brought about by 
economic necessity, and that the 
effect on the family has been pro- 
found. Another basic fact, he 
said, is that even at the wartime 
peak of employment in 1944, 37 
percent of the families of wage 
earners were receiving an income 
substantially below the require- 
ments for health and decency. 
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Three major changes in the fam- 
ily have taken place in the last 30 
or 40 years, said Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association of America; 
namely, a reduction in size, an in- 
crease in mobility, and the employ- 
ment of women in business and 
industry. 

Dr. Paul B. Cornely of Howard 
University told of a survey of ma- 
ternal and child-health services in 
a number of cities, which showed 
serious gaps in health and welfare 
activities for both white and Negro 
members of the community, but 
especially for Negroes. Progress 
has taken place so far as clinic and 
health facilities for the Negro 
child is concerned, but there still 
remains a problem, particularly in 
the rural areas of the South. 


Maternal and child health 


Dr. Henry F. Helmholz of the 
Mayo Clinic reemphasized the 
commission's objective to extend 
health services and medical care 
until they reach all the mothers 
and children in the country. He 
discussed reactions to the com- 
mission’s proposal for expansion 
of maternal and child-health serv- 
ices and services for crippled chil- 
dren, including bills introduced in 
Congress and recommendations 
made by the American Academy 
of Pediatrics for changes in these 
bills. Dr. Helmholz described 
briefly the study of child-health 
services now being made by the 
Academy, with the cooperation of 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau. 

Ruth Houlton, New York City, 
reported that nurses in the Na- 


tional Organization for Public 
Health Nursing know of the great 
gaps in maternal and child-health 
services. A study has shown, said 
Miss Houlton, that the mortality 
among mothers and infants is 
greater in places where there are 
no public-health-nursing facilities. 
Mrs. Faye Stephenson, Cleve- 
land, told of the difficulties en- 
countered by a workingman in 
getting care for his 3-year-old 
child, who was suffering from a 
ruptured appendix and pneu- 
monia, and added that it took all 
the family had saved in 2 years to 
pay for the medical care needed. 
Senator Claude Pepper of Flor- 
ida spoke of the approximately 40 
percent of the men eligible for se- 
lective service who were incapa- 
ble of fighting because of physical 
or mental defects, many of which 
could have been corrected in youth, 
The responsibility for these 
men’s unfitness, he said, belonged 
largely to the communities where 
they grew up, to their States, and 
to the Federal Government. The 
selective-service figures, Senator 
Pepper said, have made the Nation 
more conscious than ever of the 
need for making the boys and girls 
of this country healthy and strong. 


Child-welfare services 

Mrs. Kate Bullock Helms, chair- 
man of the Bureau’s General Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Serv- 
ices for Children, spoke of the need 
for expansion of child-welfare 
services, as recommended by the 
commission. Mrs. Helms illus- 
trated this need from her expe- 
rience in South Carolina, where 
she is director of the Division of 
Child Welfare of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 
Child-welfare service is a thread 
that goes through all the programs 
for children, Mrs. Helms said. It 
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is the child-welfare worker who 
may bring a child to a clinic; who 
finds a child not in school and finds 
what he needs in order to go to 
school; who refers the child need- 
ing employment to the proper 
place; who may be able to help a 
child wrongly placed; who is 
called upon to work with a child 
who shows behavior problems. 
The most important thing we 
need, Mrs. Helms went on to say, is 
additional funds under the social- 
security program to allow an ex- 
pansion of child-welfare services. 
Child-welfare services should be 
on a State-wide basis and should 
be available to every child who 
needs services, whether in a city or 
in a rural community “away back 
in Hello Swamp.” Also there 
should be improvement in the skill 
of workers. The lack of child- 
welfare staff is indicated by the 
fact that in five out of six coun- 
ties in the United States we do not 
have the services of a full-time 
child-welfare worker. With 225,- 
000 children in foster care in fam- 
ily homes and institutions, we 
need funds for foster care and 
workers to aid in strengthening 
and improving such care. We 
need funds and places for tem- 
porary care for children who are 
delinquent and dependent, and 
workers to arrange for such care. 
We know, Mrs. Helms continued, 
that Federal funds are needed for 
a broad program of day-care serv- 
ices for children, including group 
care that cannot be provided 
through the school program. In 
our State, she said, it has been 
through this program that we 
have been able to get better serv- 
ices for minority groups, including 
the Negro children and many 
white children in remote areas. 


Security for family support 


In relation to the commission’s 
recommendations for extension 
and improvement of social-secu- 
rity programs, Jane M. Hoey, 
Director, Bureau of Publie As- 
sistance, Social Security Board, 
described the Board’s recommen- 
dations. 

With special reference to how 
children will be benefited, Miss 
Hoey explained extension of old- 
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age and survivors insurance to all 
persons employed, including the 
self-employed, and raising the ini- 
tial old-age benefit to low-income 
groups. Similar extension for un- 
employment compensation is pro- 
posed, and minimum benefit stand- 
ards. Disability insurance and 
dependents’ benefits under unem- 
ployment compensation are im- 
portant for children and would re- 
duce the number of persons who 
would have to apply for public 
assistance, 

Other improvements, according 
to Miss Hoey, would be: Extension 
of public assistance to all people 
who are in need, not merely to 
special groups; special grants to 
meet the need of low-income 
States; medical care for those on 
assistance rolls; and, in the pro- 
gram for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, elimination of stated max- 
imums so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will bear half the cost. 


Federal aid for education 


Speaking of the Commission’s 
proposal that Federal support be 
given to education, Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, National Education Asso- 
ciation, said that if the United 
States assumes leadership in world 
affairs, we must invest at least 
twice as much in our schools and 
colleges as we have been spending. 
Our elementary and _ secondary 
schools have been using 214 billion 
dollars a year. If we expand them 
as a democracy should, and take 
into account extending the schools 
downward into the kindergarten, 
and also upward, we would need 5 
billion a year. 

Dr. Givens reported that teach- 
ers’ salaries in terms of living 
costs are smaller than before the 
war. One teacher in every ten, he 
said, is now substandard in train- 
ing, because it is impossible to get 
enough people who are qualified to 
teach. He explained proposals for 
Federal aid for education now be- 
fore Congress and added that the 
proposed grants will give the most 
help to the minority group of the 
South that needs it most. 

Floyd W. Reeves, University of 
Chicago, said that half of the most 
promising youth of our country 
drop out of school before they 


should, because they cannot afford 
to remain in school. We must 
make it possible for our youth to 
take advantage of educational fa- 
cilities, he said. 


Child labor and youth employment 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, told the 
commission that wartime child- 
labor problems are continuing, al- 
though they are somewhat reduced 
from the wartime peak. Viola- 
tions of child-labor laws continue 
in serious numbers, she added. 

Miss Lenroot, as chairman of the 
Federal Interagency Committee 
on Youth Employment, reported 
that this committee and the Bu- 
reau’s General Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Protection of Young 
Workers have been studying the 
problems that confront young 
workers in the _ reconversion 
period, including the need for good 
counseling and placement service, 
the extent to which young people 
face unemployment, and the dif- 
ficulty of returning to school after 
being employed. 

The committees recommended, 
Miss Lenroot said, that leaflets be 
prepared, one for community 
groups to aid them in finding out 
what is happening to young 
workers, another for young work- 
ers themselves to give them in- 
formation on their legal rights 
and responsibilities. 

In connection with the com- 
mission’s recommendations for 
strengthening Federal and State 
child-labor laws, Miss Lenroot 
stated that the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor had rec- 
ommended amendments to the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 
which would materially strength- 
en and extend the child-labor 
coverage of the act. 

The proposed amendments in- 
clude employment in commerce as 
well as in establishments shipping 
goods in interstate commerce, and 
directly prohibit employment of 
children contrary to the act. 

Miss Lenroot also reported the 
progress that was made in 1945 and 
1946 by State legislatures (Maine, 
Illinois, and Georgia) in raising 
the minimum age for employment. 
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Efforts to attain 16-year mini- 
mum-age legislation in 1946-47 
have been recommended also by 
the Council of State Governments. 

Progress reports were also made 
on the commission’s proposals re- 


lating to adoption, guardianship, 


leisure-time services, and the co- 
ordination of mental-hygiene pro- 
grams for children. 


Planning for children and youth 


How State and local planning 
for children and youth, as recom- 
mended by the commission, is car- 
ried on in Michigan was illustrated 
by Walter M. Berry, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Youth 
Guidance Commission. This com- 
mission, composed of State offi- 
cials, and its advisory council rep- 
resenting State-wide organiza- 
tions, can point to many legislative 
achievements in 1945. These in- 
clude legislative authority to con- 
tinue the work and an appropria- 
tion to support it. The advisory 
council’s four committees have to 
do with (1) community resources 
for education, recreation, and 
character building, (2) children 
with special needs, (3) safeguard- 
ing youth through law enforce- 
ment, and (4) programs for chil- 
dren with behavior problems. 
Seventy-four counties in Mich- 
igan, said Mr. Berry, have county 
youth-guidance committees. 

Mrs. Kate Bullock Helms ex- 
plained the plan of organization 
and work of the South Carolina 
Youth Conservation Committee 
recently appointed by the Gover- 
nor. A list of such commissions in 
other States was distributed. 

Mrs. Robert M. Jones of Seattle 
asked why lay people in communi- 
ties are not more conscious that 
there is a need for them to be active 
in these programs. It was agreed 
that real accomplishment for chil- 
dren rests on community groups 
taking hold of their own situation ; 
also that national groups need to 
supply informational material 
that will help people at the grass 
roots to see their opportunity and 
their obligation to seek action 
needed. Kermit Eby, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, said the 
majority of workers do not realize 
what is possible through education. 
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They do not realize what can be 
accomplished in the field of health. 
We have to keep a commission like 
this going, he said, if for no other 
reason than to explain to Amer- 
ican families that the schools be- 
long to them. 


Children in war-devastated areas 


The suffering and the needs of 
children in some war-devastated 
areas were described to the com- 
mission by Dr. Leona Baumgart- 
ner, who was in France for the 
American Red Cross last fall; 
John Dula of UNRRA, recently 
back from Greece; Mrs. Kuei- 
Luan Tien Niu, of the National 
Association for Refugee Children 
in China; Dr. John W. Useem, 
formerly of the United States 
Navy; Dr. A. B. M. Sison, of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Three of the resolutions adopted 
by the commission are: 


Resolution on food 


The National Commission on 
Children in Wartime, impressed 
with the reports of the starvation 
and destitution from which the 
children of war-devastated coun- 
tries are suffering, fully cognizant 
of the fact that immediate and ef- 
fective relief is essential to the 
survival of civilization, and con- 
fident that the people of the United 
States will fully support all neces- 
sary measures to extend such relief 
for as long a period as they may 
be required, resolves: 

1. To extend to the President of 
the United States its enthusiastic 
commendation of his order of Feb- 
ruary 6 on the world food crisis, 
designed to put into effect in the 
shortest possible time a number of 
emergency measures to help meet 
critically urgent needs, such meas- 
ures to include former enemies as 
well as the liberated peoples and 
those who have fought beside us; 

2. To commend the inclusion in 
this program, in addition to wheat, 
of fats and oils, and meat, and es- 
pecially to commend the inclusion 
of dairy products so essential to 


‘preserve child health; 


3. To pledge to the President of 
the United States the utmost ef- 
fort of the members of the com- 
mission working individually and 


through their respective organiza- 
tions, to enlist the cooperation of 
every man, woman, and child in 
this program, as requested by the 
President, believing that the peo- 
ple would accept rationing should 
that be necessary to assure ade- 
quate relief abroad and equitable 
distribution at home; 

4. To urge the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate 
steps to appropriate the remain- 
ing $600,000,000 of the amounts 
authorized as the United States 
contribution to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. 


Resolution on children under UNO 


The National Commission on 
Children in Wartime, impressed 
with the need for continuing inter- 
national cooperation in measures 
to advance the health, education, 
security, and welfare of the chil- 
dren of the world as our best hope 
for a lasting peace, expresses its 
gratification in the progress al- 
ready made in setting up the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations Organization and 
certain other specialized organi- 
zations, including the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. It urges 
prompt action to establish inter- 
national organizations dealing 
with health and social welfare and 
the formation of a standing joint 
committee on children and youth, 
composed of representatives of 
specialized organizations related 
to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, to center attention on their 
needs and promote efforts in their 
behalf. 


Resolution on Pacific Islands 


The National Commission on 
Children in Wartime, recognizing 
the importance of full provision 
for the welfare of the children of 
the Pacific Islands now under 
United States control, an area of 
the world which has suffered great- 
ly from the devastation of war, 
urges prompt formulation of poli- 
cies for the guidance of those re- 
sponsible for the administration 
of these islands, which will assure 
the progress of the population, es- 
pecially the children. 

Reprints available on request 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT HIGH 


@ Wartime child-labor problems 
are continuing. The high level in 
child labor and youth employment 
that was reached during the war 
has not been reduced to any great 
extent since VJ-day. The latest 
available figures indicate that the 
total number of boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age at work 
has not moved as far back toward 
prewar levels as might have been 
expected, though in most places de- 
cidedly fewer employment certifi- 
cates or work permits are being is- 
sued for boys and girls of these 
ages to go into new jobs. 

Unpublished estimates by the 
Bureau of the Census for Novem- 
ber 1945 show approximately 214 
million boys and girls 14 through 
17 years of age at work in full-time 
or part-time jobs. This figure 
represents about 900,000 workers 
14 and 15 years old and about 154 
million 16 or 17 years old. In the 
preceding April, it was estimated 
that 3 million boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age were at 
work. 

The number of children obtain- 
ing employment certificates or 
work permits is a rough indication 
of the number taking jobs for the 
first time. According to prelimi- 
nary reports sent to the Children’s 

sureau from States and cities 
throughout the country, there was 
a drop of 40 to 50 percent in the 
period September through Decem- 
ber 1945, as compared with the 
same months in the previous year. 
Sut such figures as are available 
show large numbers of children 
still at work. In Philadelphia, for 
example, the number of certificates 
issued for boys and girls going 
into new jobs in the last 4 months 
of 1945 dropped more than 40 per- 
cent compared with the same 
months in 1944. Yet January 1, 
1946, found 29,000 employment 
certificates outstanding for boys 
and girls 14 through 17 years of 
age at work on that date. Though 
this figure was 30 percent lower 
than the one for the previous New 
Year’s Day, it was still six times 
as large as the number outstand- 
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ing January 1, 1940, and twice as 
many as on January 1, 1942. 

The figures from both these 
sources—employment-certificate 
reports and census estimates—re- 
flect the fact that employment of 
young workers in industrial jobs 
may be going down faster than it 
is in agricultural and service jobs. 
It is these latter types of employ- 
ment that are often outside the 
certificate requirements of State 
laws. 

The downward trend of high- 
school enrollment that accompa- 
nied the wartime increase in child 
labor was apparently checked be- 
fore VJ-day, and on the whole 
there is little evidence of any sig- 
nificant change in the fall of 1945. 

Available information indicates 
that jobs for young workers are 
increasingly in the less desirable 
work places and in low-paid jobs. 
On all sides there is evidence of 
changes in the labor market for 
young workers. Employers’ re- 
quirements for qualifications of 
workers, in terms of experience, 
education, and age, are rising. The 
demand for young workers at this 
time is coming chiefly from service 
industries. In New York City, for 
instance, there are practically no 
openings reported for beginners in 
electrical work, radio, woodwork, 
machine operation, automobile re- 
pair, or work as truck helper or 
truck driver. From many cities 
come reports that openings for 
part-time jobs are fewer. 

At the same time, violations of 
child-labor standards continue in 
serious numbers, according to re- 
ports from both State and Federal 
inspectors. During the last 6 
months of 1945 the number of chil- 
dren found to be employed in vio- 
lation of the child-labor provisions 
of the Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was 3,787—more than 
four times as many as in the corre- 
sponding period in 1940, though 
somewhat fewer than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 and about 
the same as in 1943. 

On the other side of the picture, 
unemployment of out-of-school 


young people has become a prob- 
lem in some places. For instance, 
in Detroit, during the week of De- 
cember 3, 1945, in a cross-section 
group of 59 young people 15 
through 19 years of age, out of 
school and in the labor market, 11 
were unemployed—nearly — one- 
fifth. However, comparatively 
few of the applicants for unem- 
ployment compensation, in places 
from which figures are available, 
are young people. 


These facts point to the immediate im. 
portance of: 


1. Efforts to strengthen child- 
labor protection under both State 
and Federal laws, and restoration 
of peacetime standards both as to 
working conditions and as to the 
extent to which employment of 
boys and girls 14 through 17 years 
of age is suitable or desirable in 
relation to their need for educa- 
tion and the Nation’s need for an 
educated citizenry. 

2. Good counseling and_place- 
ment services for all young people. 

3. A high level of employment 
opportunity in the national econ- 
omy—high not only in availability 
of jobs but also in the level of 
wages, working conditions, and 
opportunity for advancement. 
Lacking this, young people, with- 
out the priority or seniority privi- 
leges of veterans and established 
workers, will be among the great- 
est sufferers. 

Reprints available on request 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN CANADA; 
a historical outline of the principal 
Dominion and Provincial labor laws. 
Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labor of Canada, Ottawa, 1945. 33 
pp. 

This publication gives a picture of the 
development and present status of labor 
laws in the Dominion of Canada. See 
tions of particular interest to persons 
concerned with child labor and the em- 
ployment of youth are: Minimum age 
for employment, maximum hours of 
labor, and vocational education and ap 
prenticeship. 

Labor standards in the various 
Provinces are summarized in the ap 
pendix; among the subjects of these 
standards are: Minimum school-leaving 
age, minimum age for employment, and 
maximum hours of work in mines, fac- 
tories, and shops. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 
STUDIES CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES 


@ What health services are avail- 
able to the children of the United 
States’ How good are these serv- 
And how can they be im- 
proved and extended ? 

The American Academy of 
Pediatrics is seeking the answers 
to these questions as a step toward 
achieving the broad objective that 
was set up at the Academy’s 1944 
annual meeting: “To make avail- 
able to all mothers and children 
in the United States all essential 
preventive, diagnostic, and cura- 
tive medical services of high qual- 
itv, which, used in cooperation 
with other services for children, 
will make this country an ideal 
place for children to grow into re- 
sponsible citizens.” 

In order to know more about 
what child-health services and fa- 
cilities exist in each of the States 
and to evaluate the quality of these 
services, the Academy has begun 
a comprehensive study, reaching 
into every hospital, every medical 
school, and the private practice of 
every pediatrician and general 
practitioner in the United States. 
At the Academy’s request, the 
Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau are assisting in 
the study. 


ices / 


A study made by physicians 

This is a study that is being or- 
ganized and carried out by phy- 
siclans. In each State the pedia- 
tricians, under the leadership of 
the State chairman of the Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, will be the 
group responsible for the work, 
and will assemble the data with 
the help of a full-time paid staff. 

Months have been spent in plan- 
ning the questionnaires, testing 
them, and making other prepara- 
tions. Part of the groundwork 
has been a “pilot study,” made in 
one State, which may serve as a 
guide to other States, although 
the pattern will be varied in other 
States to meet different conditions. 
The actual study is beginning this 
spring; and it will be at least 2 
years before all the State commit- 
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tees have completed their surveys. 

Since the Academy believes that 
in any study of the health of chil- 
dren it is of basic importance to 
know what pediatric education the 
physicians who may attend the 
children have received, it proposes 
to include in its inquiry a study 
of the medical schools in the 
United States. The Canadian 
members of the Academy have re- 
quested that their schools be 
studied also. 

The study of medical schools is 
the only part of the investigation 
that will not be done on a State 
basis; instead, it will be done by 
geographic regions. Since the 
present school year is half over, it 
is expected to begin this part of 
the study in the fall. 

Where the pediatricians of the 
country are located will be 
studied; also the location of the 
general practitioners and the spe- 
cialists whose fields are important 
in the care of children. 

General practitioners will be 
asked to estimate the amount of 
time they devote to the care of 
children, and to state their post- 
graduate training in pediatrics. 

It is hoped also to gather data 
from pediatricians on the number 
of cases carried at a time, through 





data on the children seen during 
a definite period, whether at the 
child’s home, at the doctor’s office, 
at a hospital, or in consultation. 


Avoid duplication of hospital study 


Hospital facilities, including 
out-patient clinics and labora- 
tories, will be considered, with 


special attention to pediatric care 
and care of the newborn. Since a 
comprehensive study of hospitals 
by the Commission on Hospital 
Care is already under way, ar- 
rangements have been made to use 
material from the commission’s 
survey and to supplement it with 
data especially on care of children. 

Both public and private child- 
health services will be studied with 
regard to extent and quality. 
Some of the information on these 
health services for children can be 
supplied by State health agencies; 
some will have to be gathered 
directly. 

The Academy hopes that the 
study will stimulate local groups 
to review the services in their own 
communities as a background for 
local planning. 

When the study has been com- 
pleted the results will be presented 
in a factual report that will be 
available to all who care to use it. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
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TRE U.S. PUBLIC WEALTW SERVICE ANS THE U.S. CHLDREN'S 
BUREAE ARE CDOPERATING GH THES STUBY AND CONTRIBUTING 
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Photograph by James B. Lindley for Department a Labor 
ORGANIZATION of the study of child-health services in the United States, now 
being carried out by the American Academy of Pediatrics with the cooperation of the 


Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau, is shown in this exhibit. 


The 


exhibit was shown at the Academy’s annual meeting, held at Detroit, Jan. 14-18, 1946, 
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CHILDREN ACQUIRE NEW PARENTS 


Recent increases in adoptions emphasize 
need for adequate adoption procedures 


by JOSEPH L. ZAREFSKY 


Chief, Social Statistics Section 
Division of Statistical Research 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 


@ Adoption of a child is the proc- 
ess through which the child legally 
acquires one or two new parents. 
It is ordinarily thought of as the 
way in which a child becomes a 
member of a family with whom he 
has no immediate blood ties. 
There are instances also in which, 
because of tangled marital situa- 
tions, previous guardianship, or 
the parent’s desire to assure legiti- 
macy to a child born out of wed- 
lock, children are adopted by their 
natural parents. 

One purpose of adoption is the 
protection of the child. Although 
the legal aspects of this protection 
can be carried out only by the 
courts, the determination of the 
child’s needs and the evaluation of 
proposals for meeting these needs 
are the proper functions of a 
child-welfare agency. Yet many 
children are adopted without the 
prior knowledge of,or consultation 
with, the department of welfare— 
the State agency most directly con- 
cerned with the welfare of all 
children—or any other recognized 
child-welfare agency. In almost 
all States there are some children 
for whom adoption plans are made 
which first come to the attention of 
the State department in the form 
of a court notification that an 
adoption petition has been filed. 

For an intelligent campaign to 
establish and maintain adequate 
adoption procedures in all the 
States one of the basic needs is in- 
formation showing the problems 
involved in the current proced- 
ures. However, even the number 
of children adopted each year in 
the United States is not known be- 
cause most States have no pro- 
vision for the central collection of 
such statistics. In about half the 
States the department of welfare 
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‘an obtain statistics on adoption 
proceedings because it (or its au- 
thorized agencies) has the legal 
responsibility to investigate peti- 
tions for adoption or because it has 
established working relationships 
with the courts empowered to act 
on such petitions. Late in 1945 
the Children’s Bureau obtained 
from 22 of these States! (includ- 
ing three-eighths of the estimated 
1943 population under 21 years of 
age in the United States) infor- 
mation on the number of children 
for whom adoption petitions had 
been filed in 1944 and on selected 
identifying data relating to the 
children and their placements. 


Volume of adoption petitions 


These 22 States, representing all 
sections of the country, reported a 
total of more than 16,000 children 
for whom adoption petitions had 
been filed. On the basis of these 
data it is estimated that such peti- 
tions were filed for approximately 
50,000 children throughout the 
country in 1944. In proportion to 
the population under 21 years of 
age in the State, the number of 
children for whom petitions were 
filed in Oregon was more than nine 
times that in North Carolina, the 
States reporting the highest and 
lowest rates, respectively. The 
Southeastern States, with the ex- 
ception of Florida, reported the 
lowest number of children for 
whom petitions had been filed in 
relation to their child populations. 
These State-to-State variations are 
discussed in the complete report of 
this study, which is being prepared 
for later publication. ‘This state- 
ment is concerned with only two 
aspects of the findings, the increase 
in adoptions by stepparents and 
evidences of the need for improved 
"4 Actual or estimated data were received 
from Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 


Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 


adoption laws, procedures, and 
services. 
Adoptions increasing 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments in the field of child 
welfare has been the great increase 
in adoptions during recent years. 
An earlier Children’s Bureau re- 
port by Mary Ruth Colby, “Prob- 
lems and Procedures in Adoption” 
(Pub. No. 262, 1941), furnishes 
comparable statistics for six States 
on adoption petitions filed in 1934. 
In most of these States the number 
of children for whom adoption pe- 
titions were filed in 1944 is more 
than three times as great as in 1934. 

The increase in adoptions by 
stepparents? underlies the great 
increase in adoptions, although 
adoptions by other relatives and 
by persons not related to the child 
also have increased markedly dur- 
ing recent years. In the six States 
for which comparable data are 
available the proportion of chil- 
dren being adopted by stepparents 
increased from 17 percent in 1934 
to 41 percent in 1944. The great 
increase in stepparent adoptions 
undoubtedly represents in part 
war-stimulated legalization of 
family relationships that in many 
instances had existed in fact for 
years. The disruption of home life 
occasioned by service in the armed 
forces probably has been an incen- 
tive to the formalizing of exist- 
ing family ties. It would be of 
interest to know how many of the 
situations in which stepparents or 
other relatives are petitioning to 
adopt children can be traced to 
war deaths and the break-up of 
homes due to war conditions, but 
data of this nature are not now 
available. 

The great increase in stepparent 
adoptions, both in absolute num- 
bers and as a percentage of all 
adoptions, affects all aspects of the 
adoption picture. The adoption 
of children by stepparents is al- 
most always undertaken without 
the aid of an agency, and fre- 
quently petitions filed by step- 

2 This ro probably includes a_ small 


number of children being adopted by their 
natural parents. 
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parents are not subjected to the 
same study as those filed by per- 
sons not related to the child. 
Available data indicate that chil- 
dren being adopted by stepparents 
and other relatives are generally 
older than other children being 
adopted, and are more frequently 
children who were born in wed- 
lock. Finally, courts almost rou- 
tinely grant adoption decrees re- 
quested by stepparents. 
Safeguards are needed in adoption 
procedures 

The child and his adoptive par- 
ents, as well as his natural parents, 
should have the maximum protec- 
tion possible in the process of 
legalizing a new family relation- 
ship. The need for such protec- 
tion is indicated by the following 
analysis of the detailed informa- 
tion available for 15 of the 22 
States that reported more than 
9,000 of the children for whom 
petitions had been filed in 1944. 


Many independent adoptions are by 
nonrelated persons 

Slightly more than a quarter of 
the children for whom petitions 
were filed in 1944 had been placed 
in the adoptive home by a place- 
ment agency; another quarter had 
been placed without the aid of an 
agency by parents, friends, rela- 
tives, physicians, lawyers, or 
others; the remainder were being 
adopted without the aid of an 
agency by relatives or by persons 
with whom the child had been liv- 
ing. If only children being 
adopted by nonrelated persons are 
considered, the importance of in- 
dependent placements is indicated 
by the fact that more than half of 
these children had been placed 
without the aid of a recognized 
child-welfare agency. 

Placement of a child for adop- 
tion by a competent child-welfare 
agency is one assurance that. ade- 
quate safeguards are being ob- 
served for the child, for his natu- 
‘al parents, and for the adoptive 
parents. Agencies provide this 
protection by studying the child, 
investigating the status of the 
natural parents and of the pros- 
pective adoptive home, and super- 
vising the placement during a 
waiting period. This basic ‘and 
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elementary assurance was lacking 
for more than half the children 
(and their parents) for whom 
adoption proceedings were insti- 
tuted by nonrelated persons in 
1944 in these 15 States. Observ- 
ance of other desirable adoption 
procedures cannot completely com- 
pensate for this shortcoming. 
Even in States requiring the inves- 
tigation of adoption petitions by 
the department of welfare or its 
authorized agencies before the 
court takes action on the petition, 
it is frequently difficult to make 
negative recommendations when a 
child placed independently has 
been living with the adopting 
parents for a long time and his 
status in the family has been ac- 
cepted by him, by the adopting 
parents, and by the community. 


Most of the children are very young 


Another indication of the need 
for adequate safeguards in adop- 
tion placements and procedures is 
the fact that most of the children 
are very young, as shown by the 
following age distribution of the 
children (8,764) for whom this in- 
formation was available in the 15 
States previously mentioned : 


NELL is getting acquainted with the family that wishes to adopt her. 


Age at filing of petition Percent 
Total ae a . 100 
Under 6 years : _ € 
Under 6 months 17 

6 months, under 2 years 21 

2 years, under 6 years _. 24 

6 years, under 14 years ee - ae 
14 years, under 21 years - 12 


Inasmuch as almost half of ihn 
children were being adopted by 
stepparents or other relatives (and 
these children generally are older 
than others being adopted), the 
proportion of young children be- 
ing adopted by nonrelated persons 
Was even greater than is indicated 
by these figures. It is desirable, of 
course, that an adopted child begin 
his life in his new family at an 

early age so that he may have the 
benefits of a stable and affectionate 
family relationship in his forma- 
tive years, but it is difficult to 
evaluate a child’s developmental 
potentialities when he is under 6 
months of age. In order to make a 
satisfactory placement fully meet- 
ing the child’s needs and to allow 
his natural parents sufficient time 
and assistance in reaching their 
decision free from pressure at least 
4 to 6 months’ time is needed. It is 


After a trial 


period has shown that she fits into the family circle, legal adoption will be requested. 
Photograph by Philip Bonn for Children’s Bureau 
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questionable, therefore, whether 
all the 1.485 children who were 
under 6 months of age when peti- 
tions were filed in their behalf 
(indicating that they had been 
placed at even an earlier age) in 
these 15 States had the protection 
afforded by insistence on recog- 
nized and desirable procedures in 
adoption. Moreover, the natural 
parents of these children, who were 
undertaking to sever the parent- 
child relationship, and the adopt- 
ing parents, who were contemplat- 
ing the establishment of such a 
relationship, were probably de- 
prived of the protection they also 
should have had. 


Children born in wedlock 


Adoption is popularly identified 
with illegitimacy. However, 42 
percent of the children for whom 
petitions were filed in the 15 States 
in 1944 were born in wedlock: in 
4 States they outnumbered the chil- 
dren who were born out of wed- 
lock. More than half (55 percent ) 
of the children born in wedlock 
came from homes that had been 
broken by divorce, desertion, or 
separation; 32 percent had lost one 
or both of their parents by death. 
Undoubtedly a large number of 
these children were being adopted 
by a stepparent who, by marrying 
the surviving parent or the parent 
having custody of the child, had 
already assumed parental respon- 
sibilities for the children whom 
they were petitioning to adopt. 
However, a sizable number of these 
children were being udopted by 
nonrelated persons. 

The natural parents‘ of nearly 
300 children who were being 
adopted were married and living 
together at the time the petition 
was filed. The cireumstances in 
ach of these situations merit fur- 
ther study in the individual States 
to determine the factors underly- 
ing the termination of these par- 
ent-child relationships. The study 
of adoptions in 1934, previously re- 
ferred to, indicated that in some 
similar situations limited financial 
resources, together with a large 
number of children, had influenced 
some parents to consider adoption 
as a means of providing care for 
one or more children. That this 
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unfortunate situation still persists 
in some localities is indicated by 
the comment from one State with 

i large Spanish-speaking popula- 
Gen that adoption by other rela- 
tives (especially grandparents) is 
one method of care for children in 
large families. Other situations 
in which children born in wedlock 
were being adopted (in 1984) in- 
cluded those in which one or both 
parents were in ill health or in 
which the parents had been mar- 
ried shortly before or after the 
birth of the child and were over- 
come by social disapproval of this 


situation. These certainly repre- 
sent situations calling for the 


greatest use of professional child- 
welfare skills, situations which, 
with skilled help, might have been 
resolved otherwise. 


Children born out of wedlock 


Children being adopted need to 
be safeguarded by adequate pro- 
cedures whether born in or out of 
wedlock. But in the case of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock the need 
for services is most compelling. 
More than two-thirds of the chil- 
dren placed independently of an 
agency in the 15 States (exclusive 
of those being adopted by relatives 
independently of an agency) were 
born out of wedlock. The un- 
married mother needs to be as- 
sisted skillfully and without pres- 
sure to regain her emotional 
equilibrium and to decide what is 
the best plan for herself and her 
child. If she decides to give up 
her child for adoption, time is 
needed for adequate study of the 
child and for a careful placement. 
Only in this manner can the child 
be assured of a satisfactory place- 
ment, his mother comfortable in 
the decision she has reached, and 
the adopting parents secure in the 
knowledge that everything hu- 
manly possible has been done to 
establish their new parental status 
on a sound base. 

For the unmarried mother, as 
well as for the adopting parents. 
the attractive feature in these in- 
dependent placements usually is 
the speed and secrecy with which 
the arrangements are consum- 
mated. Often, in addition, the 
mother’s confinement expenses are 


paid by the adopting parents, 
That these placements are usually 
arranged with the best of inten- 
tions does not mitigate the disas- 
trous outcomes which may result. 
Our daily newspapers all too fre- 
quently carry stories of legal ac- 
tion brought by a mother to regain 
the custody of a child after having 
consented originally to its adop- 
tion in the period of emotional and 
physical stress after his birth or, 
in some cases, even before his bir th, 
Less publicized but equally unfor- 
tunate are the situations in which, 
as the adopted child grows up, the 
unsatisfactory placement becomes 
painfully apparent. The skilled 
service, to both natural and adopt- 
ing parents that is involved in 
placements for adoption by recog- 
nized child-welfare agencies, is di- 
rected toward avoidance of such 
situations. 

It is evident that we have a 
long road to travel before all par- 
ties to the adoption of a child are 
assured of all the safeguards that 
should accompany the legal estab- 
lishment of a new family relation- 
ship. The goal to be achieved is 
the maximum use of competent 
agencies in providing service to 
the natural parents and in plac- 
ing the child for adoption. An 
important step in this direction 
will be recognition in all the States 
of the responsibility of the depart- 
ment of welfare or its authorized 
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agencies for investigating all peti- 
tions for adoption and recom- 
mending to the courts the most de- 
sirable action to take in each 
situation. Most courts that are 
empowered to grant adoption de. 
crees do not have the time or staff 
required for the intensive study en- 
tailed in assessing the adequacy of 
adoption placements. The inves- 
tigation by the department of wel- 
fare or its authorized agencies is 
an important factor in implement- 
ing the protection of the child. 
which is one of the purposes stated 
and implied in these legal proceed- 
ings. Departments of welfare. and 
child-welfare agencies generally, 
must therefore build community 
understanding and support of this 
service by adequate interpretation. 


Reprints available on request 
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PLANNING SERVICES FOR CHILDREN TO 
SUPPLEMENT THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


@ Planning for the needs of chil- 
dren is of vital importance to the 
future security, welfare, and hap- 
piness of our people. The strength 
and stability of our country de- 
pends on giving children the best 
possible chance to become fully 
qualified citizens. The war has 
deepened the general understand- 
ing of the necessity for conserving 
child hfe. This trend has been ac- 
celerated in many communities 
through recognition of the child- 
care needs created by employment 
of mothers. 

In the transitional and postwar 
periods many mothers will con- 
tinue to be e mployed or will enter 
employment. In other homes con- 
gestion, illness, or other factors 
will make it imperative that young 
children have opportunities for 
outside experiences and compan- 
ionship of other children for a part 
The values of group 
experiences for young children re- 
gardless of home conditions are 
becoming more fully recognized, 
as is the principle that for c +hildren 
of all ages schools should provide 
varied programs adapted to indi- 


} vidual needs and conplementing 


Sand 


home experience. 

It is important for States and 
communities to distinguish clearly 
between educational services pro- 
vided through the schools and 
available to all children and child- 
care services needed to supplement 
what the home and school together 
can make available. Recreation 
youth-serving agencies will 


}aiso have a part in a comprehen- 


wee?” 





- 





Le 


sive program. 

Infants, children under 6 years 
of age, children of elementary- 
school age. and young adolescents 
have varying needs which should 
be met in a comprehensive pro- 
gram for children. Some will re- 
quire homemaker service in the 
home ; others, care in foster-family 


} day-care homes; and others, group 


care in nursery schools, school-age 
centers, or day-care centers. For 
some of these types of care there 
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is need for more experimentation 
before it can be determined what 
services are best under varying cir- 
cumstances. 

In each community there needs 

to be a representative planning 
body for children, to work out 
ways by which schools, social agen- 
cies, and other community groups, 
both public and private, together 
can be equipped to meet all ‘needs, 
It is important that parents par- 
ticipate in planning services for 
their children, through represen- 
tation on planning bodies, advi- 
sory committees, individual con- 
sultation, participation of parents 
in child-care programs, and other 
means. 

The State and local departments 
of health, education, and welfare 
will find it desirable to develop 
joint policies covering services to 
be provided for children through 
these channels. 

Some States already have legis- 
lation which permits planning for 
comprehensive services to children 
and the use of public funds in 
developing these services. Other 
States need to provide or strength- 
en such legislation. Because of 
the necessity of safeguarding chil- 
dren for whose care independent 
arrangements are made by their 
parents, such legislation should 
include provisions for licensing of 
independent boarding homes and 
day nurseries by State depart- 
ments of public welfare. Simi- 
larly protection should also be 
afforded children attending nur- 
sery schools under private auspices 
through registration of these 
schools with State departments of 
education, so that they may obtain 
professional advice and assistance 
in the maintenance of standards. 

The following principles are 
suggested as guides in the devel- 
opment of State and local pro- 
grams for children and in the 
formulation of State legislation 
delegating authority and provid- 
ing funds to the appropriate State 
agencies to make available such 


services as part of their regular 
programs. Assistance from the 
Federal Government may also be 
needed. 


Educational services to be provided by 
schools 

1. Public schools have been es- 
tablished to provide educational 
programs for all children. Edu- 
cational programs have been ex- 
panded and special services offered 
during the emergency to meet the 
needs of children in war areas. 

2. Boards of education are now 
formulating plans for educational 
programs in the postwar years and 
consider ing the continuation of 
those services offered during the 
emergency which also have value 
in the long-term educational pro- 
grams. Recognition is being given 
to services which are of special 
value in promoting mental and 
physical health and preventing 
social maladjustments in later 
years. The following services for 
children, among others, are signi- 
ficant in the expansion of educa- 
tional programs : 

a. Educational services for chil- 
dren under 6.—Nursery schools 
and kindergartens are included as 
units of the elementary school 
to insure continuous educational 
progress of young children upon 
school entrance. These programs 
for young children under public- 
school auspices should be available 
for all children whose parents de- 
sire them. 

db. School-age Ce nte rs.—It is de- 
sirable that programs offering 
worthwhile experiences for ¢ hil: 


dren of school age be provided as 


a school service during the hours 
such services are needed by chil- 
dren and their families. School- 
age centers are related to, and 
part of, the school program to sup- 
plement a child’s home life. 
Programs for pare nts.—Edu- 
cational programs for young chil- 
dren can be effective only if a pro- 
gram is planned with parents 
which enables them to develop 
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better understanding of children 
and to grow in their skill in apply- 
ing child-guidance principles. 

d. School lunches.—Nutritious 
lunches should be available at 
school to all children. Related 
to the provision of school lunches 
and of vital importance in the 
health program is the development 
of good food habits and attitudes 
through teacher guidance in the 
classroom and lunchroom. 

3. Authority should be dele- 
gated to the State education de- 
partment for the supervision and 
development of these educational 
programs for children. State 
funds should be provided to sup- 
plement local school funds for the 
continuance and extension of serv- 
ices for children as needed. 


Services to be provided by social wel- 

fare agencies 

1. Even though educational 
services available for all children 
are developed as outlined, there 
will still be children whose needs 
are not met by these services. In- 
cluded in the group for whom 
other provisions may be required 
are some of the children whose 
mothers are employed or who for 
other reasons, such as illness, can- 
not receive the care and supervi- 
sion normally available in the 
home. Provision of services to 


WHEN MOTHERS ARE AWAY from home, some children 
stay in the street, taking their fun where they find it, 





supplement home care and educa- 
tional programs available in the 
schools is the responsibility of 
social-welfare agencies and par- 
ticularly of public-welfare depart- 
ments. 

2. A program for day care 
should be sufficiently broad and 
flexible to meet the needs of chil- 
dren of all ages and of varying 
home conditions. It should in- 
clude information and counseling 
services as well as provide for var- 
ious types of care such as day- 
nursery care and other forms of 
group care, foster-family day care, 
and homemaker service. 

a. Counseling service is essen- 
tial as a part of a day-care pro- 
gram to help mothers in planning 
care for their children and in mak- 
ing necessary arrangements. 

b. Day-nursery and other forms 
of group care will be required for 
mothers whose hours cannot be ad- 
justed to the school program or 
who for other reasons find the serv- 
ice better adjusted to their situa- 
tion. A constructive developmen- 
tal program should be included in 
such day-nursery care. Programs 
for school-age children both be- 
fore and after school and in vaca- 
tion periods need to be provided 
if these are not available through 
the schools. 


Photograph by FSA 


whether it is safe or dangerous. 
center to go to, and their mothers know they are safe. 





c. Foster-family day care will 
be needed for children under the 
age for group care and children 
who for other reasons require in- 
dividual care. 

d. Homemaker service is a nec- 
essary supplement to other sery- 
ices, particularly for temporary or 
emergency care such as during ill- 
ness of the child. 

3. State funds should be made 
available through the State wel- 
fare department for aid in the de- 
velopment of local services as part 
of a broad child-welfare program, 

4, State departments of educa- 
tion and local boards of education 
should serve in an advisory rela- 
tionship to departments of welfare 
in the formulation of  child- 
development standards for day- 
nursery care. 


Health services 

The services of State and local 
health departments in cooperation 
with educational and welfare au- 
thorities are needed to assure ade- 
quate health supervision and 
maintenance of standards condue- 
tive to good health in all programs 
for the care of children. 
A statement prepared jointly by the 
Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 


Reprints available on request 


Others have a day-care 


Photograph by Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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Planning for Children 
and Youth 
California 

The California Youth Commit- 
tee, Robert A. McKibben, chair- 
man, has recently been appointed 
by the Governor. The secretary is 


Karl Holton of the California 
Youth Authority, Washington 


Building, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


North Carolina 

The name of the North Carolina 
State Planning Board’s commit- 
tee on security and services for 
children and youth has _ been 
changed to the committee on chil- 
dren and youth, and its member- 
ship has been somewhat expanded. 
Curtis Ezell of the staff of the 
State Planning Board, Raleigh, 
N. C., is acting as secretary to the 


> committee. 


South Carolina 
rt. ’ . 7 . 

The Governor is serving as 
: & : 
chairman of the South Carolina 
Youth Conservation Committee, 


' which he recently appointed and 


ay-care 
re safe. 


‘poration 








which held its first meeting De- 
cember 4, 1945. 

The committee includes: (1) A 
planning board consisting of 
representatives of the State de- 
partments of health; welfare; edu- 
cation; law enforcement; forestry ; 
agriculture; labor; research, plan- 
ning, and development; of the 
State Library Board; and of the 
extension service of the University 
of South Carolina; (2) a youth- 
advisory council including pro- 
fessional and lay representatives 
of organizations and institutions 
and young people, which is divided 
into six study committees (health, 
education, social services, labor, 
recreation, and religion) ; and (3) 
a legislative survey committee, of 
which Senator Calhoun Mays of 
Greenwood, S. C., is chairman, and 
which includes in its membership 
one other senator, a member of the 
house, a college professor, a judge, 
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a clubwoman, and the chief of the 
division of child welfare, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

The six study committees will 
make a preliminary report to the 
Governor, in April, of conditions 
in the State relating to children. 
They will work with many groups 
and organizations in all parts of 
the State, and will make recom- 
mendations that can be carried out 
now and those to be carried out in 
the future. After the State-wide 
study is made, a guide will be 


issued that can be used in local’ 


communities in studying actual 
local conditions. 

The members of the planning 
board and the committee chairmen 
will be available as speakers and 
organizers in local communities. 
The material developed will be 
available to all groups for study 
in any part of the State. 

Edith Rockwood. 


Georgia Enacts 16-Year 
Minimum-Age 
Child-Labor Law 


Georgia’s legislature has just en- 
acted child-labor legislation estab- 
lishing a minimum age of 16 for 
employment in factories and cer- 
tain other mechanical establish- 
ments; and also for any employ- 
ment, except in agriculture and do- 
mestic service, during school hours. 
Fifteen other States now set 16 
years as the basic minimum age for 
general employment. In enacting 
this legislation Georgia brought its 
child-labor laws into general con- 
formity with its school-attendance 
law, which was passed last year 
and which requires attendance up 
to the age of 16 years. 

The child-labor bill, sponsored 
by the child-labor section of the 
youth division of the Georgia Citi- 
zens Council, was introduced, and 
passed by the Senate, in 1945. In 
the 1946 legislative session the 
house passed the bill with two 
amendments, which were accepted 


by the senate. The child-labor sec- 
tion, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Francis Dwyer, was successful in 
obtaining and coordinating exten- 
sive support for the bill. Private 
agencies and organizations, labor 
groups, employer groups, and 
many public officials and private 
citizens not only endorsed the bill 
but gave it enthusiastic support. 


International Council 
Meets at Montevideo 


Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, 
Director of the Inter-American 
Cooperation Unit of the Children’s 
Bureau, represented Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
jureau, at the regular annual 
meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of the American International 
Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, March 14, 15, and 16. 

The Government of the United 
States adhered to the Institute in 
1928, and Miss Lenroot has been 
the permanent representative of 
this country on the International 
Council or Governing Board since 
that time. Participation by this 
country and attendance at annual 
and extraordinary meetings of the 
Institute are arranged by the 
Department of State. 

The agenda of the meeting this 
year included revision of the stat- 
utes, establishment of departments 
of education and social service, and 
discussion of plans for the Ninth 
Pan American Child Congress. 


Social-Statistics Supplement 
Will Soon Be Issued 


Another social-statistics supple- 
ment to Zhe Child will soon be 
issued, entitled, “Changes in Vol- 
ume of Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, 1942-43.” This report, which 
is written by Joseph L. Zarefsky, 
suggests the pattern of changes in 
provision of health and welfare 
services in our second war year, as 
shown in data reported by 43 large 
urban areas. It includes also a 
tabulation for 1944. 

As soon as this supplement has 
come from the press, a limited 
number of copies will be available 
upon request. 
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Welfare Council of New 
York City Promotes Visiting 
Housekeeper Service 

The Welfare Council of New 
York City, which is the central 
planning and coordinating body 
for social services in that city, has 
a five-point program to promote 
visiting housekeeper service: (1) 
To bring about full development 
of housekeeper service under both 
voluntary and public auspices, (2) 
to determine the volume and na- 
ture of the existing need and make 
other fact-finding studies, (3) to 
insure coordination of services, 
(4) to plan demonstrations and set 
standards for improved — pro- 
cedures, and (5) to promote pub- 
lic understanding and support of 
housekeeper service. 

The Welfare Council’s interest 
in promoting housekeeper service 
dates back to 1935, when it helped 
to form, and guided, a WPA proj- 
ect through which persons who 
would otherwise have had to be 
eared for in institutions were en- 
abled to remain in their own 
homes. 


Spanish - Speaking Peoples 
Program Is Transferred 


According to an announcement 
from the Institute of Ethnic Af- 
fairs, Inc., the “Spanish-speaking 
peoples program” has been trans- 
ferred from the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs to the institute. 

“We shall continue,” the an- 
nouncement says, “to work with 
local, State, and Federal agencies 
in the accomplishment of these 
tasks and to seek the active coop- 
eration of all interested groups.” 


For Outstanding Service 


Leonard Mayo, chairman of the 
National Commission on Children 
in Wartime, president of the Child 
Welfare League of America, and 
dean of the School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences of Western Reserve 
University, was awarded the an- 
nual Parents’ Magazine medal for 
outstanding service to children at 
a luncheon given by the editor, 
Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, at 
Washington, February 7. 
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THE STEPCHILD, by William C. Smith. 
Reprinted from American Sociologi- 
cal Review, April 1945. 6 pp. 


Finding almost nothing on stepchil- 
dren and their problems in the litera- 
ture of child development, the author 
of this article contributes a few items 
upon the subject. 

Some inadequate statistical samples, 
he says, indicate that about 6 percent 
of children in this country have step- 
parents. Maladjustment of  stepchil- 
dren is not necessarily connected with 
the presence of a stepparent in the home, 
the author finds, even though the break- 
ing of the family and the introduction 
of a substitute parent may create def- 
inite problems that stem from the step- 
relationship. 


MIGRANT BOYS IN WARTIME AS 
SEEN BY U. 8. O. TRAVELERS AID, 
by Margaret Blenkner and _ Jean- 
nette M. Elder. Social Service Re- 
view, September 1945 (vol. 19, pp. 
324-342). 


During the war so many migrant 
boys 16 to 20 years of age were coming 
to the U. S. O. Travelers Aid units in 
overcrowded wartime communities that 
the National Travelers Aid Association 
in 1944 undertook to study the prob- 
lem. The 20 U.S. O. Travelers Aid units 
that had the highest case loads of un- 
attached civilian boys 16 to 20 years 
old in the first 6 months of 1944 were 
selected for this study. Information 
about 2,506 migrant boys needing case- 
work services was brought together and 
analyzed. 

This report documents many of the 
problems that were observed by Mary 
Skinner and Alice Seott Nutt of the 
Children’s Bureau in the spring of 1948. 
(“Adolescents Away From Home,” in 
the Annals of Political and Social 
Science, Nov. 1944, pp. 51-59.) 

The Travelers’ Aid report sums up its 
picture of a migrant boy in wartime 
in these words: 

“He was younger than the transient 
youth of the depression and somewhat 
more likely to be a Negro, but he came 
from very nearly the same places, and 
he migrated to much the same areas 
as in the depression. He was much 
more likely to be employed than his 
predecessor, but he found difficulty in 
managing or saving his money and fre- 
quently needed financial assistance. 
Ilis movement was a reflection of the 
increased mobility of labor in the war 
years, but it was also a reflection of un- 
satisfactory or destructive family and 
community relationship in his home 
town. He was less likely to be hitch- 
hiking or riding a freight train than 
in the depression years, yet was still 
liable to be arrested as a vagrant and 
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either jailed or told to ‘move on out 
of town. He lived—if he found hous- 
ing at all—in public dormitories or in 
‘flop-houses’ and cheap, single-men’s ho- 
tels. He needed, and sometimes sought, 
counseling and case-work services, but 
his whole environment was usually so 
destructive and so conducive to flight 
that often he would not wait until the 
help he needed could be appropriately 
given. He was one of the last per- 
sons drawn into the war labor market 
and is one of the first to go as recon- 
version begins. He was a source of 
great concern to the U. S. O. Travelers 
Aid workers, who saw him and won- 
dered what would happen to him when 
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peacetime came again.” E. S. J. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1945; a 
description of organized activities in 
social work and in related fields, ed- 
ited by Russell H. Kurtz. Published 
biennially. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1945. 620 pp. 

Among the subjects of topical articles 
not treated in the previous edition are: 
Camping, Employment Services, Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Labor and 
Social Work, Seamen's Services, and 
Social Insurance. 


RECENT C. B. PUBLICATIONS 


SERVICES FOR UNMARRIED MOTH. 
ERS AND THEIR CHILDREN. U.S, 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, 1945. 18 pp. 


This publication is a joint statement 
by the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of 
Publie Assistance of the Social Security 
Board, and the American Red Cross, 
three agencies concerned with health 
and welfare programs reaching all 
States and their local jurisdiction. It 
presents broad general principles, which 
are applicable anywhere in the United 
States and to any unmarried mother 
and her child. The purpose of the mate- 
rial is to encourage further coordinated 
planning by States and local communi- 
ties for fullest use of all services and 
facilities and to stimulate provision of 
needed resources, 


FACTS ABOUT RHEUMATIC FEVER. 
Bureau Publication 297. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, 1945. 9 pp. 


Here are answers to a number of 
questions that people ask about rheu- 
matie fever in children, such as, Can 
it be prevented? What are the signs? 
Why is it so serious? Why are State 
and community programs for the eare 
of rheumatic children necessary? Who 
takes care of the children under the 
State program? 
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